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LirgrRARY News AND NOTEs. 


AUTHORS AND AUTHORS’ LIVES. 

The glory for which authors are traditionally 
regarded as thirsting is in the main an elusive 
thing, especially when it comes to be measured 
in the prosaic terms of a publisher’s accounts ; 
but on one side, what we may call its domestic 
Whether 
his literary work keeps him in shoe-strings or 


side, it is real, and not ungratifying. 


not, — in which latter case he is in the illustri- 
ous company of Wordsworth,—of one thing 
the author may be sure, that the world will take 
as much interest in him as he deserves. There 
is no class of people about whom there is so 
much eagerness for information as the literary 
class. What the author writes awakes every- 
where the desire to know what the author does, 
‘ 
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how he lives, what kind of man he is when he 
lays aside his full-dress suit of 
yr talks 
Of the biographies that appear every 


pes and binding, 


ty 
li 


and eats, or sleeps, « ke an ordinary 
person. 
month, the biographies of literary men are far 
in the predominance. Books of anecdote, table- 
talk, reminiscence, treat for the most part of 
men of letters.. The lions of a metropolis are 
lixerary loas, literary at least to the extent of 
clever after-dinner speaking or skill in touching 
of¢ ‘a-story. How desperate have been the en- 
deavors to track Shakespeare, through his Son- 
nets, his “Tempest,” his Prince Hal, to that 
hiding-place where his baffling personality has 


retreated ! 


It is a great point gained, everyone 
feels, if it may reasonably be inferred from the 
Sonnets that Shakespeare the actor, working 
among associations that soil and stain, felt his 
sensitive nature recoil, as it became “subdued 
to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand”; or if 
from the “ Tempest” we may identify Prospero 


with the friendly magician who, as the 


almost 
unknown playwright, has created so much for 
the world. Every shred of fact about sucha 
Nor are men exacting 
They like 
to read, also, at their breakfast-tables that Mr. 


personality is precious. 


about facts poetical or mysterious. 


Whittier spent his eighty-second birthday quiet- 
ly at home, receiving his friends, and that Lord 
Tennyson was removed the other day, in a 
special invalid’s car, from Aldworth to Farring- 
All the 


prose of a poet’s life the world insists on trans- 


ford, where he will spend the winter. 
muting into poetry. Pilgrimage to holy shrines 
is not antiquated, it has only taken the new 


Hitts. All rights reserved. 








form of homage to literary genius; and the 
modern item-monger, talking about the hale 
appearance of Dr. Holmes and Mr. Browning’s 
new Venetian palace, has succeeded to the old- 
fashioned retailer of gossip about the neighbors 
in the next street. All this, if it is not in the 
ideal conception, belongs to the fact of literary 


glory, and undoubtedly has its significance, 
worth looking for and interpreting. 
What significance? That somehow the 


author’s work and the author’s life must move 
and be estimated together,—this is the un- 
spoken verdict of'the reading world, however 
crudely or unwisely it is carried out into detail. 
It is not the mere itching for a sensation, or the 
vulgar curiosity to see “how it strikes a con- 
temporary,” that leads men to pry into authors’ 
lives. Some things about authors the public 
wants to know, because it feels it has the right 


to know them. To acertain degreg, men/s-in- 


quiries are legitimate and reasonabfe? if spine? 
times the degree is exaggerated, ‘and’ ‘their’ 
probing, indiscreetly directed, touches ni ditile. 
to the quick, — well, authors are not the*only’ 
ones to suffer such mishaps. It is a great blun- 
dering world through which we must all make 
our way. 

There is the ring o 


> 


the true knight of litera- 


ture, without fear anc 


1 


words with which rare 


without reproach, in the 
Ben Jonson approaches 
the subject. “For,” says he, “if men with im- 
partiality, and not asquint, look toward the 
offices and functions of a poet, they will easily 
conclude to themselves the impossibility of any 
man’s being the good poet without first being a 
good man. He that is said to be able to inform 
young men to all good disciplines, inflame grown 
men to all great virtues, keep old men in their 
best and supreme state, or, as they decline to 
childhood, recover them to their first strength; 
that comes forth the interpreter and arbiter of 
Nature, a teacher of things divine no less than 
human, a master in manners; and can alone, or 
effect the 
this, I take him, is no subject for pride and 


with a few, business of mankind: 


ignorance to exercise their railing rhetoric 


upon.” In the same strain, but more poetic, and 
reminding us of nothing so much as a solemn 
anthem, are Milton’s words: “And long it was 


not after when I was confirmed in this opinion, 
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that he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poem: that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honorablest things, 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroic 
men or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that which 
A high ideal this, and frankly 
That a poet should be a 


is praiseworthy.” 
and bravely assumed. 
poem, that the good poet must first be the good 
man, — this marks out an austere course, fitted 
only for the teacher and high-priest of men; 
and as such undoubtedly Milton and Jonson re- 
garded the true poet. 

But theirs was not yet the day of popular 
reading, nor had Addison yet “ brought philoso- 
phy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at 
With the ad- 


. vent of. the #rasset-coated epic,” — as the novel 


tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” 


: has beest supgestively called, —a change began 
‘ fo‘come over the spirit of the literature. The 
high-prigst® Became a comrade, the teacher a 
-genral compdnion. The life of the author, with 


+.it$ homely details, came nearer to men; but 


of its fellows. The literary man was one who 
lived, with his wife and children, in your own 
to be walked 


with, entertained, enjoyed; a man who kept no 


street; a man with, conversed 
mysteries from you, but received you in his 
little library, and seated you at the very desk 
where his poems and stories were composed. 
Why should not the world know of such a man 
all that is to be known? And again, why should 
the world know more of such a man than of 
any other ? 

This new status of the author, the natural 
sequence of the popularizing of literature, has 
called forth some rather interesting results. 
Such a man as Thackeray, who sees so keenly 
into all the foibles of men, comes down frankly 
from the mountain-tops and identifies himself 
with his public, no more a high-priest, but a fel- 
low-sinner. ‘ What to, 
when two broken-nosed old fogies like you and 
me sit talking about love to each other!” He 
preaches inveterately, but he first applies the 
sermon to his own life. From Lord Tennyson 
the state of things,—the curious world-hunt- 


has the world come 




















ing for items of the poet’s life to set with the 
poet’s words, —calls forth something very like 
a growl: — 
‘ For now the Poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music, as of old, 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 
‘ Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred: ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.’ 
‘“ He gave the people of his best: 
His worst he kept, his best he gave 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest.”’ 

Browning likes to masquerade behind the 
characters he has invented; but the Jacob’s 
voice sounds so inevitably through every Esau- 
disguise, that his jaunty, none-of-your-business 
air in concealing his personality is just a little 
amusing, —like children saying, ‘“‘ Now, when I 
call coop, you may know I’m hid; but after you 
have looked all around, just peep behind the 
closet-door and you'll find me!” — 

* Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 
Do | live in a house you would like to see ? 
Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf? 
‘Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ?’ 
‘ Invite the 
© Take 


Its suites of reception every one, 


world, as my betters have done ? 


notice: this building remains on view 


Its private apartment and bedroom, too; 
‘ For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.’ 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
\ peep through my window, if folks prefer : 
But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine!’ 
Well, it is natural for the poet to have his 
privacies; and what he chooses, as to revealing 
or withholding, ought to be respected ; it is only 
neighborliness to do that. Too evidently the 
the the 
author’s life, behind the book, has its Tennyson 


question what world may do with 
side as wellas its Ben Jonson side; the author’s 
glory has its privileges as well as its penalties. 

Though when we step over the threshold and 
look within, the quest is just as likely to end 
We are just as likely 
to find Charles Lamb with his sister, hand in 


favorably as unfavorably. 


hand, and both in tears, crossing the fields to 
the but stout-hearted 
Sir Walter, in hired lodgings, toiling his life 


mad-house, or weary 
out to pay the debts for which his easy good 
nature is far less to blame than his publisher’s 
incapacity, as to find ragged Samuel Johnson 
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eating behind the screen, or Savage walking 
the streets till morning, because his improvi- 
Such things, 
however, beautiful and pathetic as some of 


dence has left his pockets empty. 


them are, are just what no man would advertise ; 
if they escape, and enhance our love for the 
author, their beauty is yet increased by the 
“ The 
greatest pleasure I know is to do a good action 


principle of Charles Lamb’s kindnesses : 


by stealth, and to have it found out by acci- 
dent.” = 

But what becomes of the assertion, made a 
little above, that there are some things in the 
author’s life that the public have the right to 
What are they? 


answers itself when we ask another question: 


know ? Well, the question, 


How to get at them? It is, after all, mostly a 
The kind 


interviewing, 


question of the manner of approach. 
of information that is obtained by 
and autograph-hunting, and prying curiosity 
about incidents and details is just on a level 
with the gossip about John Smith and Mrs. 
Maloney in the next street; for in these days 
the author is simply our neighbor and comrade. 
But there is an approach, open for every one, 
just as far as 


just as far as he is able to go; 
Milton or Ben Jonson, in their austerest and 
most chivalrous moments, would point out. 
That is the approach between the lines. To 
all the information we can legitimately get in 
that way we are welcome. Browning, who will 
not let us set foot over his threshold, offers only 
welcome by this approach, — 


** Outside should suffice for evidence 





And whoso desires to penetrat 


Deeper, must dive by the sp 





No optics like yours, at any rate! 


A lame conclusion this? Not so lame as ap- 
pears at first sight. ‘It has been said a million 
times,” says John Morley, “ that the foundation 
of right expression in speech or writing is sin- 
now as it has ever been. 


cerity. It is as true 


Right expression is a part of character.” This 
is the part of character that we are looking for. 
We want to find wherein the man is sincere, 
wherein his whole self moves, word, deed, and 
feeling, in what direction his clearest vision lies, 
wherein he is an authoritative investigator, and 
wherein his word is hearsay. Carlyle shall 
teach me to remember the things of the spirit 
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in a materializing age, because this appeals to 
me, this is his sincere mission; but when he 
rails against every proposal of reform that looks 
toward concreteness, I must know what creden- 
tials he has to shut me off from action. If he 
is only a man of ideas, and not a man of affairs, 
I must let only his idea side teach me. Byron 
shall inspire me with his magnificent personality 
and energy; but when he attempts to rouse me 
to revolt against all that I have held sacred, I 
must interrogate his life, to know if he can offer 
me something better. I can course through 
empyreal regions with Shelley; but when it 
comes to walking this solid earth, I must know 
what will result if I try to keep step with him. 
Thus every author’s words lead inevitably to 
the author’s life: if he sets himself up to be my 
leader and teacher, I must inquire, through his 
own mind and heart, through his own person- 
ality, as I am directed to them between the 
lines, and as he moves among men in the light 
of common day, whether his precepts are 
adapted to work well or disastrously. 

Milton is right, then, after all. As far as the 
poet is himself a true poem, his words will live 
and prosper among men, carrying with them his 
character and his deepest self; as far as his 
words are a performance to be criticized, a our 
de force, revealing only skill and hard glitter, 
their days are numbered. As authors, we are 
also neighbors and comrades, rubbing elbows 
with the world, and subject, like other men, to 
the world’s unwisdom and unhallowed curiosity ; 
but for the rest, our words, too, are our creden- 
tials, sure to uphold us or betray, according to 
the sincerity or unreality that has nested 
beneath. Fohn F. Genung. 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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HOW I WRITE MY NOVELS. 

To sit down in cold blood, and deliberately set to 
work to cudgel one’s brains, with a view to dragging 
from them a plot wherewith to make a book, is (I 
have been told) the habit of some writers, and 
those of no small reputation. Happy people! What 
powers of concentration must be theirs! What a 


belief in themselves,—that most desirable of all 
beliefs, that sweet propeller toward the temple of 
fame. Have faith in yourself, and all men will 
have faith in you. 


But as for me, I have to lie awake o’ nights long- 
ing and hoping for inspirations, that ofttimes are 
slow to come. But when they do come, what a 
delight! All at once, in a flash, as it were, the 
whole story lies open before me,—a delicate 
diorama, vague here and there, but with a begin- 
ning and an end,—clear as crystal. I can never 
tell when these inspirations may be coming; some- 
times in the dark watches of the night; sometimes 
when driving through the crisp, sweet air; some- 
times a word in a crowded drawing-room, a thought 
rising from the book in hand, sends them with a 
rush to the surface, where they are seized, and 
brought to land, and carried home in triumph. 
After that, the “dressing” of them is simple 
enough. 

But just in the beginning it was not so simple. 

Alas! for that first story of mine—the raven I 
sent out of my ark, and never saw again. Unlike 
the proverbial curse, it did zo¢ come home to roost ; 
it stayed where I had sent it. The only thing I 
ever heard of it again was a polite letter from the 
editor in whose office it lay, telling me I could have 
it back if I inclosed stamps to the amount of two- 
pence halfpenny, otherwise he should feel it his 
unpleasant duty to “consign it to the waste-paper 
basket.” I was only sixteen then, and it is a very 
long time ago; but I have always hated the words 
“waste paper” ever since. I don’t remember that 
I was either angry or indignant, but I d remember 
that I was both sad and sorry. At all events, I 
never sent that miserable twopence halfpenny, so 
I conclude my first MS. went to light the fire of 
that heartless editor. 

So much comfort I may have bestowed on him, 
but he left me comfortless; and yet who can say 
what good he may not have done me? Paths 
made too smooth leave the feet unprepared for 
rougher roads. To step always in the primrose 
ways is death to the higher desires. Yet oh, for 
the hours I spent over that poor, rejected story, 
beautifying it (as I fondly, if erroneously, believed ), 
adding a word here, a sentiment there! So con- 
scientiously minded was I, that even the headings 
of the chapters were scraps of poetry (so-called ), 
done all by myself. Well, never mind. I was 
very young then, and, as they say upon the stage, 
I “meant well.” 

For a long twelvemonth after that I never 
dreamed of putting pen to paper. I.had given 
myself up, as it were. I was the most modest of 
children, and fully decided within myself that a 
man so clever as a real, live editor must needs be 
could not have been mistaken. He had seen and 








a 
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of the coming dawn, no faintest light to show where 


judged, and practically told me that writing was 
not my forte. 

Yet the inevitable hour came round once more. 
Once again an idea caught me, held me, fersuaded 
me that I could put it into words. I struggled with 
it this time, but it was too strong for me; that early 
exhilarating certainty that there was “something 
in me,” as people say, was once more mine, and, 
seizing my pen, I sat down and wrote, wrote, wrote, 
until the idea was an object formed. 

With closed doors, I wrote at stolen moments. 
I had not forgotten the quips and cranks uttered at 
my expense by my brother and sister on the refusal 
of that last-first manuscript. To them it had been 
a fund of joy. In fear and trembling I wrote this 
second effusion, finished it, wept over it (it was the 
most lachrymose of tales), and finally, under cover 
of night, induced the house-maid to carry it to the 
post. To that first unsympathetic editor I sent it 
{which argues a distinct lack of malice in my dis- 
position ), and oh, joy! it was actually accepted. I 
have written many a thing since, but I doubt if I 
have ever known again the unadulterated delight 
that was mine when my first insignificant check was 
held within my hands. 

As for my characters: you ask how I conceive 
them. Once the plot is rescued from the misty 
depths of the mind, the characters come and range 
themselves readily enough. A scene, we will say, 
suggests itself, a garden, a flower show, a ball- 
room, what you will,—and two people in it. A 


young man and woman for choice. They are a/ways 


young with me, for that matter, for what, under the 
heaven we are promised, is so altogether perfect as 
youth! Oh, that we could all be young forever 
and forever; that Time, 

“That treads more Soft than e’er did midnight thief,” 
could be abruptly slain by some great conqueror, 
and we poor human things let loose, defiant of its 
thralls!'§ But no such conqueror comes, and Time 
flies swiftly as of yore, and drags us headlong, 
whether we will or not, to the unattractive grave. 

If any one of you, dear readers, is as bad a sleeper 
as I am, you will understand how thoughts swarm 
at midnight. Busy, bustling, stinging bees, they 
forbid the needed rest, and, thronging the idle brain, 
compel attention. Here in the silent hours the 
ghosts called characters walk slowly, smiling, bow- 
ing, nodding, pirouetting, going like marionettes 
through all their paces. At night I have had my 
gayest thoughts, at night my saddest. All things 
seem open then to that giant, Imagination. 

Here, lying in the dark, with as yet no glimmer 
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the closed curtains join, too indolent to rise and 
light the lamp, too sleepy to put one’s foot out of 
the well-warmed bed, praying fruitlessly for that 
sleep that will not come, —it is at such moments as 
these that my mind lays hold of the novel now in 
hand, and works away at it with a vigor, against 
which the natural desire for sleep hopelessly makes 
battle. 

Just born this novel may be, or half completed : 
however it is, off goes one’s brain at a tangent. 
Scene follows scene, one touching the other; the 
characters unconsciously fall into shape; the villain 
takes a ruddy hue; the hero dons a white robe; as 
for the heroine, who shall say what dyes from 
Olympia are not hers? A conversation suggests 
itself, an act thrusts itself into notice. Lightest of 
skeletons all these must necessarily be, yet they 
make up eventually the big whole, and from the 
brain-wanderings of one wakeful night three or 
four chapters are created for the next morning’s 
work. 

As for the work itself, mine is perhaps strangely 
done, for often I have written the last chapter first, 
and founded my whole story on the one episode 
that it contained. 

As a rule, too, I never give more time to my 
writing than two hours out of every day. But I 
write quickly, and have my notes before me, and 
I can do a great deal in a short time. Not that I 
give these two hours systematically ; when the idle 
vein is in full flow, I fling aside the pen, and rush 
gladly into the open air, seeking high and low for 
the children, who ( delightful thought ) will be sure 
to help me toward that state of frivolity to which 
the sunshine outside has tempted me to aspire. 

To make literary work a methodical thing is, I 
think, a mistake. To compel the brain to a task 
from which it may at the moment revolt is surely 
a straining of the mental powers, both rash and 
cruel. Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his delightful 
memoirs, tells us that he did so many words at 
such an hour every morning without fail; and one 
cannot help admiring the odstinacy of the mind 
that could drive itself to get through so arduous 
a task without any noticeable flagging of the genius 
anywhere. 

Many other authors, I fancy, would find it im- 
possible so to flog the literary spirit into shape. 
As I have said, even the two hours in the day that 
I feel it my duty to give up to pen and paper are 
not always accorded. There have been moments 
when, having tried vainly to round my sentences 
to my satisfaction, I have risen in quick wrath, and 
flung my unoffending pen into a far corner, and 
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turned my back resolutely for that day upon the 
virgin page that should have been covered with my 
scrawling letters. 

To force the mind is, in my opinion, bad _ busi- 
ness. What comes spontaneously is of untold 
value. It is always fresh, always the best of which 
the writer may be capable. 
bursts of the mind are as the wild sprays sent 
heavenward at times by a calm and slumbering 
ocean, —a promise of the power that reigns in the 


These unsolicited out- 


now quiet breast. 

Thus dreams are of value, and to dreams (those 
most spontaneous and unsought of all things ) I owe 
much. —“ Zhe Duchess,” in the New York World. 





* 


A WONDERFUL PARIS NEWSPAPER. 


Perhaps the most remarkable newspaper that has 
ever appeared in any country is the Petit Fournal. 
It produced a revoluiion in French journalism 
similar to that brought about by the foundation of 
La Presse by Emile de Girardin. 
appeared February 1, 1863, and was issued by Moise 


The first number 


Millaud, a successful speculator, who had been 
partner in a large publishing house. The title was 
suggested by Herold de Pages, who could hardly 
have anticipated that in less than twenty years the 
little sheet he thus christened would have the largest 
circulation of any daily newspaper in the world. 

The founder of the Petit Fournal proposed to 
put into practice that economic principle which lays 
down that in order to secure purchasers an article 
must be placed within their reach, and he arranged 
so that the paper should not only be given away in 
every quartier of Paris, but that it should be offered 
for sale in every town and village in France on the 
same day. In a fortnight it was competing so 
actively with the,provincial press for local patronage 
that the editors at Lyons held a meeting to consult 
as to what they were going to do about it. One of 
them, however, more far far-sighted than his con- 
freres, said : — 

“You are all wrong; nothing we can do will 
prevent this Petit Fournal from becoming a power, 
while, if we let it alone, it will do good work for us, 
by creating a newspaper reading public that will 
eventually come to us also.” 

He was quite right, for the new paper awakened 
the masses from their apathy; it taught them to 
read about and take an interest in what was going on 
in the world, and of the literary and artistic life of 
Paris, while it proved a powerful factor in preparing 
them for the regime of liberty that came in with the 


fall of the Second Empire. I think it was to the 
lavish way in which Millaud advertised the Petit 
Fournal that it owed much of its success at the 
beginning, and this he kept up until the paper 
attained its present important position. But it was 
not easy to make it a go at the start, and it was a 
long while before the daily sales and subscription 
list assumed paying proportions. Then it contained 
little else than local items cribbed from other jour- 
nals; a pair of scissors and a pot of paste were also 
chief members of the editorial staff. The first real 
success was due to a daily article written by Léo 
Lespés, who signed it with the pseudonym of 
“Timothée Trim,” and the first of these appeared 
in July, 1863. These articles ran up the circulation 
of the paper to nearly 200,000 copies within two 
years, and this circulation was largely increased the 
following years by the appearance of novels signed 
as Alexandre Dumas, Edmond 


with such names 
About, Charles Monselet, Villemot, and Pierre 
Veron. After a while Lespés began to imagine 


that the paper owed its success wholly to his arti- 
cles, and he demanded a yearly salary of $20,000, 
with the guarantee that he should be editor-in-chief 
during ten years. But the proprietor refused his 
demands, and so Leo left the Pet:t Fournal. The 
same sort of leading article was continued, but a 
new signature had to be secured, and henceforth 
they were signed “ Thomas Grimm.” This pseudo- 
nym is the property of the paper, and the articles 
that appear over it are not always written by the 
same person. 

With every month the circulation of the paper 
increased largely. The day it printed the proceed- 
ings of the last day of the trial of Tropmann, a 
notorious murderer, 596,000 copies were sold. 
Then something happened which was very remark- 
able. The very next day the Petit Fournal pub- 
lished a beat, a report of the apostacy of Pere 
Hyacinthe, and his departure from his monastery, 
and over 600,000 copies were sold of the paper. 
During the German war, beside the Paris issue, 
independent editions were printed in Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, and Caen, but after that event the paper 
was for a while on the verge of bankruptcy. - How- 
ever, the concern was changed into a joint stock 
company, and with Emile de Girardin as president, 
and with the capital thus secured, the difficulties of 
the moment were tided over. When the new com- 
pany took hold the daily circulation was only 
245,000 copies; it soon began to increase, it so con- 
tinued, and now it is close on toamillion. There 
are days when more than that number of copies 


are sold of this wonderful journal. 

















The paper has a strong staff of editors and re- 
porters. It does not employ half as many writers 
as some of the leading American journals, but I 
venture to assert that its salary list, that is to say, 
the amount paid for original articles, news gather- 
ing, and novels, is perhaps greater than that of any 
editor-in- 


other journal in the world. It has an 


$25,000 annually. 


chief who “ touches” There are 
two managing editors, one for news, the other for 
contributions, and their salaries are and 
$10,500. 
and beside these, we have to 
At least 


romances. appear during the course of the year. 


$9,000 
There are twenty-five or thirty reporters, 
count the novel 


writers. two, sometimes three or four, 
There is one gentleman regularly attached to the 
paper who writes two novels every twelve months. 
His salary is $20,000, and he has the privilege of 
having his romances reprinted in book form. In 
this way he gathers in an additional $15,000 or so 
annually. Another writer who receives a very large 
salary is H. Escoffier, who writes more of the 
“Thomas Grimm” articles than any other person. 
It seems to me he is much better known as 
“Thomas Grimm” than he is by his own name, 
and yet he has published some very popular novels. 
His salary on the paper is $12,000, and he is 
allowed an annual vacation of four weeks. 

The other day a distinguished American editor 
asked me what was the cause of the great success 
of this little that I 
thought it owed its circulation and influence to two 


newspaper. I answered him 


or three causes. In the first place, I doubt if there 


is another newspaper anywhere that is so well 


handled by the business department. The business 
manager has so perfected the machinery of his 
department that he has a representative of Le Pettit 
Fournal in every village, town, and city in France, 
and in all the European capitals. In order to reach 
places outside of Paris before other newspapers, 
he sends the paper to press at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. This enables him to catch all trains going 
out after I0 
journal, and the city edition does not go to press 


o’clock. It is, however, a morning 


earlier than its contemporaries. The present chief 
proprietor is M. Molinari, inventor of the printing 
press bearing his name. He is the business brains 
of the institution. He claims, or did the week 
before I came away, a circulation of 980,000 daily. 
About three months ago I asked my friend and 
confrere, M. Perevier, managing editor of the 
Figaro, if he believed this claim to be correct. He 
replied that among Paris editors the circulation of 
the Petit Fournal was believed to be in excess of 
800,000 copies, and he had no reason to suppose 
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that the claim made by M. Molinari was exagger- 
ated. The annual profits are said to be no less 
than $800,000.— Henry Haynie, in the Chicago 


Herald. 





° 
GETTING INTO PRINT. 

While we are on these delicate matters, I would 
also respectfully suggest that a letter sent as an 
avant-courier by a total stranger, requesting to 
know how much the editor pays a page, is not, as a 
rule, an epistle of recommendation as regards the 
promised manuscript. To send a story “by the 
author of” a great many other stories, which, ten 
to one, the editor never heard of, or to add to the 
the Sunday Spy, 
the Saturday Sledge-hammer, or some other periodi- 


‘ 


writer’s name “contributor to” 
cal little known to fame, is also a bad plan. It is 
something like putting A. S. S. after one’s name, 
which, in default of the initials of some really 
learned or well-thought-of society, had better be 
omitted. 

Unless he has really nothing else to write about, 
let the man who has a passion to appear in print 
avoid “recollections of travel.” Another subject 
to be avoided is translations. It is quite remark- 
able how, at a time when there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the possession of half a dozen languages, 
people continue to plume themselves upon their 
knowledge of French and German. To make a 
translation interesting requires not only a good 
subject, but one that recommends itself to the taste 
of English readers, and an intelligent as well as 
accomplished adapter, who can free himself from 
trammels (the style of progression of most trans- 
lations being that of jumping in sacks). But even 
when all is done, and done well, a translation is 
generally but a poor thing. 

As a general rule, the best thing to which a 
young writer can apply his wits is a description of 
some personal experience of his own. The more 
remarkable it is, of course, the better, since the less 
he will have to rely upon excellence of treatment 
to make it interesting. It is far easier to describe 
than to imagine, to recall an incident to memory 
than to invent one. 

I would impress. also another thing upon the 
neophyte in story-telling: that he must have a 
story to tell. It is no use for him to write aimlessly 
and trust to “inspiration,” as he wildly calls it, to 
provide him with interesting material. The mis- 
take of the young fictionist is to narrate a series of 
adventures, at the end of each of which all inter- 
est ceases, and he has to begin to weave his we) 
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again, when perhaps his flies escape, and never give 
him another chance of catching them. He makes 
very hard work for the reader, who has no momen- 
tum to carry him up the next hill. 

The personal introduction of the writer into his 
story is also much to be deprecated ; it will take all 
he knows to give vraisemdélance to his little drama, 
and he should be careful not to endanger it by 
showing his head before the curtain. 

The placing the scene of a story in a foreign land 
is always disadvantageous. It may be mere ignor- 
ance which causes untravelled readers to prefer 
stories of their own land, but such is the fact. 
They feel the same want of reality in stories of 
foreign countries as in a fairy tale. All editors 
know this, and look askance at such productions. 
This is still more true of the historical story. 


Wo 


Genius has been described as “an_ infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” and even without genius 
an aspirant to literary honors is likely to be suc- 
cessful precisely in proportion to the care and 
attention he gives to every portion of the work he 
has set himself to do. The best motto, indeed, for 
“ Take pains,” and not 
“ Try 


Perseverance is in most cases a necessity ; 


the disciple of literature is, 
the more frequently inculcated maxim, 
again.” 
but all the perseverance in the world, and even all 
the taking pains, are useless unless the aspirant has 
some natural gift.— Fames Payn, in The Forum 


for Fanuary. 





> 


A MAGAZINE EDITOR’S ADVICE. 

In reply to the question, “ Are personal introduc- 
tions helpful to young authors?” an editor of one 
of the great magazines said to me the other day: 
“ There is no fallacy so great as the idea that be- 
cause an editor is introduced to an aspiring con- 
tributor he will be more favorably inclined toward 
his work. I speak, of course, only of my own case, 
but I believe the experience of others in my un- 
ae 


yiving advice to a young author whose success I 
Db P| oS 


happy walk of life is about the same. were 


had much at heart, I should say: Prepare your 
manuscript and have it copied by a typewriter, and 
in reading it over you will have almost the same 
sensation which comes from reading proof. Cold 
print, or cold typewriting, for that matter, is a 
wonderful help in getting a correct view of your 
work. If your corrections are many or complicated, 
have it copied afresh, and send it to the magazine 
Don’t go 


which to your mind it is best fitted for. 
to a friend who knows the editor, and get a letter 
of introduction; it will bore the friend, the editor, 


and eventually yourself. If you suggest the value 
of a ‘friend at court,’ remember that the editor has 
met this scheme a thousand times. It means that 
you ask him to make an exception of your case 
against his judgment, and this annoys him to begin 
with. I have become something of a cynic, I fear, 
because I never make an acquaintance without 
saying to myself, Some day this man or a friend of 
his will want me to ‘consider favorably’ a manu- 
script. I always feel that I make ten enemies a 
day, but I confess I do not see why an editor should 
be put in an embarrassing position any more than 
any other business man, who cannot possibly accept 
all things offered to him, even if the would-be sellers 
have some personal acquaintance with him.” 

Continuing in the same strain, this editor said to 
me: “It is the opportunity of displaying one’s clev- 
erness to one’s friends that is mainly attractive to 
the would-be author; if it were not so, he would 
write because he had something definite to say, and 
his satisfaction would exist in writing and publish- 
ing it, and not in the glory it might bring him 
among his small circle of friends. Editors are like 
readers ; they are attracted when they are interested, 
and the moral of this should be, therefore: Begin 
your story in the first paragraph, clothe your plot 
only with the words which help to tell the tale, 
attempt no by-play, — only great writers can do this, 
—and be sure the interest of the subject will last 
until the end, or you waste your paper. A great 
deal is said nowadays about magazines having 
enough material in the safe to last for years. I 
think there is a great deal of humbug about this 
statement, for if an editor admits this, he must 
admit that much of this overstock is of little or no 
value ; but let this be as it may, you never heard of 
an editor refusing a really good story, or an article 
on a subject which is fresh and of public interest, 
because his safe is full of manuscripts. The more 
good contributions offered, the higher becomes the 
standard,—that is the only result.”— William F. 
Bok, in New York Graphic. 


WHY LITERARY MEN BREAK DOWN. 





A capital mistake which most writers make is in 
the indifference which they have to replenish their 
stock. A merchant who does not “lay in” new 
goods twice a year at least soon fails in business, 
but we know scores of so-called literary men who 
keep on grinding out copy with never a thought of 
the requirements of their engine, the brain. One 
of two things a writer must do: He must either 




















read orcirculate: ’twere better if he were to do both. 
If he does neither, he will surely “break down,”’ 
—he may grow fat, and be heartier in body than 
ever before, but his ability to produce with his brain 
will be gone. He has run out of stock, poor fool! 

You may search history through, and you'll not 
find a great Mr. 
Shakespeare did n’t break down ; he replenished his 
Charles 


author who “broke down.” 
mind both by reading and by circulation. 
Dickens did n’t break; he was not a reader, but he 
was a circulator; night after night he traversed 
London, studying human nature. Father Prout 
was a reader, but no circulator; in the study of 
literature he found that food and refreshment 
which his magnificent brain required. Victor Hugo 
didn’t break; he improved with age. The big 
men have achieved bigness by conducting their 
intellectual affairs on sensible, practical principles. 
The fire that is constantly replenished will not go 
out until it is put out. 

The veteran journalist in America to-day is livelier, 
and brighter, and filler of happier conceits than 
ever before. Mr. Dana is a reader; he studies art, 
sculpture, music; he enjoys sports of every kind; 
he keeps his mind refreshed and well fed. Richard 
H. Stoddard is our oldest poet, and we’re not sure 
that he isn’t the best. His work is better now 
than ever before; no breaking down there, and 
books 

The 
so-called literary men who gad and prattle about 


why? Because constant communion with 


keeps his mind full, and healthy, and active. 


the waning intellectual powers of age are either 
those who have neglected or abused their gifts. 
With these creatures we have no patience, nor shall 
we have any dealings; but to every young and 
ambitious author we give this golden advice: Dis- 
regarding all croakers, pay diligent heed to the 
replenishment of your minds; lay in stock con- 
stantly; read ten pages of what somebody else has 
Abide by 
this advice, and, though you live to be as old as 


written to every one you yourself write. 


Methuselah, you will never break or falter. —Zugene 
Field, in the Chicago News. 





> 


COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 


We have still to consider what place colloquial 
English should hold in books and other written 
compositions. 

That the written language of almost all children 
and of the great majority of young people differs 
widely from their spoken language, —and not at all 
for the better,—everybody knows. Everybody 
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knows, too,—everybody, at least, who knows the 
history of the language, —that a difference almost 
as great, but dissimilar in origin and in character- 
istics, once existed between the English generally 
talked and that written by the few to be read by 
the few. The living language was used in plays 
that were to be performed before a mixed audience, 
in poems that were read aloud, in translations of the 
Bible, and in a few books like “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
written by uneducated men, and aimed at the popu- 
lar conscience; but the great majority of authors, 
expecting to be read by scholars only, used scholastic 
rather than popular words and constructions. 

When, however, the reading public came to in- 
clude many persons of both sexes who were far from 
being scholars, writers naturally adapted themselves 
to the tastes of the majority. Goldsmith and Sterne, 
Corbett and Franklin carried on the good work begun 
by the writers of the age of Queen Anne; and the 
stream of tendency in written as in spoken work 
now sets toward colloquial rather than literary or 
oratorical English. The reading public has, indeed, 
so little taste for the pompous or the pedantic that 
writers who have a weakness for either try to make 
amends by dropping into slang now and then. 

This disposition to copy in books the faults as 
well as the merits of the English of conversation is 
an unfortunate one, for in work which has been 
carefully prepared for the press vulgarisms which 
are common in conversation, and may be pardoned 
in hastily-written private letters, have no excuse. A 
style can be rapid without being slovenly, plain 
without being low, and idiomatic without being 
provincial. 

The language of books should, then, be in the 
main the language of conversation. An author who 
undertakes to write as he talks should be careful to 
avoid the faults and defects of conversation, while 
retaining its excellences. In the effort to be natural 
he should not suffer himself to be incorrect or vul- 
gar; in his disdain of the arts of rhetoric he should 
not be betrayed into slipshod English; but his 
purpose should be to write as he talks in his best 
moments,—a purpose not easy to carry out, as 
every one who has tried is painfully aware, but worth 
all the trouble it costs. To write as we talk in our 
best moments is to write simply, naturally, sincerely ; 
to subordinate manner to matter, sound to sense; 
to abjure exaggeration in every form, intellectual or 
emotional. Thus, and thus only, will what we write 
be the exact and complete reproduction of what we 
think and feel in our sanest and most fruitful mo- 
ments. — Professor A. S. Hill,in Harper’s Magazine 


for Fanuary. 
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Vo... I. JANUARY 15, 1889. No. I. 
Unbound sets of THE WRITER for 1887 and 
1888 can no longer be supplied. Bound volumes 
for either year may still be had for $1.50 each, 
post-paid. 


Attention is called to the requirement that all 
subscriptions to THE AUTHOR, whenever they 
may be received, must begin with the number 
for January 15, and be for one year. 


Writers are urged to contribute material for 
the “Literary and Notes” of THE 
AvuTHOR. Announcements of their plans and 
undertakings are especially desired. 


News 


As a rule, THE AUTHOR will print shorter 
articles and extracts than those contained in 
this number. The editor will try to make the 
contents of the magazine as varied as possible. 


The second bound volume of THE WRITER is 
now ready for delivery, and will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address for $1.50. It is a volume 
of 310 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
gilt lettering on back and side, and, together 
with the first bound volume of the magazine, 
should be in every writer’s library. 


Suggestions for the improvement of THE 
AUTHOR, from any source, will always be 
welcome. 


The articles, “ Getting Into Print,” by James 
Payn, in the January Forum, and “ Colloquial 
English,” by Professor A. S. Hill, in the Janu- 
ary Harper's, are especially worth reading by 
every writer. 


The department of “ Queries” in THE 
AUTHOR is put into the hands of the readers 
of the magazine. The more questions and 
answers there are sent in, the more useful and 


interesting the department will be. 


Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
may help the magazines greatly by sending to 
the publisher the names of people who would 
be interested in them, or, better yet, by doing 
a little missionary work, and urging them to 
subscribe. 


Articles printed in THE AUTHOR without 
credit are written for the magazine. The style 
of quoted articles is made to conform with the 
general style of THE AUTHOR, and they are 
frequently condensed. When simple extracts 
are given, their wording is not changed. 


PLAN» OF “THE. AUTHOR.” 


This first number of THE AUTHOR, like most 
first numbers, is only a beginning. That there 
is room for improvement the conductor of the 
magazine well understands, and he hopes that 


THE 


improvement will be. shown in future issues. 
Suggestions and criticisms from all who see 
the magazine are invited, and will be carefully 
The subscribers of THE AUTHOR 
are requested to regard themselves as active 
members of an advisory editorial board. 

The plan of THE AUTHOR is to supplement 
THE WRITER with a mid-month issue, which 
shall contain matter for the admission of which 
the present plan of THE WRITER does not pro- 
vide. THE AUTHOR will print both original 


considered. 


and quoted articles on literary topics, and will 
devote a good deal of space to recording the 
news of the literary world. 
be taken to make both 


Especial care will 
its extracts and its 
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abstracts as pithy and as pointed as possible, 
and nothing will be printed in the magazine that 
is not deemed helpful and suggestive to those 
who are engaged in literary work. The maga- 
zine is small at the start, but no advertisements 
will be printed in it, excepting upon the cover 
pages; and by the use of type smaller than 
that used in THE WRITER it is possible to 
print legibly in its sixteen pages almost as 
much reading matter as an issue of THE 
WRITER contains. It is hoped, too, that the 
magazine will grow, as THE WRITER did, dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. Subscribers 
can accomplish this end, and so benefit both 
themselves and the magazine, by extending its 
circulation when they can. 

In addition to the departments given in this 
number of THE AUTHOR, other useful features 
have been planned, and will be introduced in 
later issues of the magazine. THE AUTHOR 
and THE WRITER will be kept wholly separate 
and distinct, but those who become subscribers 
for them both will practically get a semi-monthly 
magazine covering every department of literary 
work. 
received to make the permanent success of the 


Already enough subscriptions have been 
enterprise assured. The publisher has a large 
new subscription-book, however, and, with the 
names already entered, there is plenty of room 
for more. 


+ a 


QUERIES. 


[ Readers of THe AvuTuHorR are invited to answer questions 


asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 


tion answered. | 


No. 1.— Where can I get the book ( pamphlet ) 
entitled “ Oliver Optic’s Engineer Sketches ” ? 
H. L. B. 
CARPENTER, Penn. 


No. 2.— Is there any meaning in the subject of 
George Eliot’s “ Theophrastus Such”?  c. c. H. 

OBERLIN, Ohio. 

No. 3.—I have quite a lot of Arnold’s ink 


(London). I find it almost worthless. It gets 
pale and watery in a little while when exposed to 
the air, the writing cannot be seen easily, and the 


ink does zo¢t turn to a “deep black,” as advertised, 


but toa very ugly brown. Can I not combine it 
with other ink, or something, to make it available? 
I suppose one ought always to use black ink and 
white paper? je tk 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 

No. 4.— Who is the author of this quotation ? 
The subject is, “ Indian’s Lament ” : — 

‘*T will go to my tent and lie down in despair, 


I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair ; 





I wiil sit on the shore where the hurricane blows, 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes.”’ 
I } 
c. €. Ht. 


OBERLIN, Ohio. 


No. 5.— Where can I get a copy of Halleck’s 
poems, including the “ Croaker Papers”? Cc. c. H. 
OBERLIN, Ohio. 
No. 6. — Please name the best, — z. ¢.,a complete, 
unexpurgated, — edition of the British Dramatists ? 
Cc. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


No. 7.— Where can I find a reliable dealer in 

engravings who makes a specialty of literary sub- 

jects, illustrative of the masterpieces of general 

literature ? CoG. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


No. 8.— Some one says in THE WRITER: 


on hand photographers’ paste, which is always ready 


“Ki eep 


unable t 


1 


hot water before it 


So far I have been 


for use.” 


» find any 


that must not first be steeped in 
Please tell me the kind to get. 


M. L. H. 


is ready for use. 


New York, N. Y 


No. 9— Who is the author of the story entitled 
‘Bolus Hankus”? Under this queer title a short 
story was published, which I thought the most clever 
bit of romantic art I had ever seen in the language. 
\s a model of elements of interest, I should consider 
it worth study. CG. Her. 


Denver, Colo. 


No. 10. — Can you tell me the author of the lines 
beginning :— 
‘** The wintry winds blew bitter keen 
Across the wide and dreary waste’? ? 
containing the 
A. H. S. 


Where can I procure the work 
quotation, and what will it cost ? 
Masontown, Penn. 


No. 11. — How is the black typewriter record ink 
What kind of ribbon is used? How is the 


made? 
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* 
ink applied to the ribbons? How are old ribbons 
re-inked? Cannot the owner of a machine supply 
himself by knowing these things more cheaply 
than by buying ribbons at $1 each? W. E. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 

No. 12. — What proportion of the works of fiction 
that are issued by our best publishing houses are 
paid for wholly, or in part, by their authors? 

SJB. 

Decatur, Ill. 

> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Bryce.— James Bryce, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, was one of the busiest and most successful of 
private members, and when he became under secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, he exchanged the quality 
rather than the quantity of his parliamentary work. 
He was also a lecturer at the Inns of Court, anda 
professor at Oxford. Moreover, he takes a very 
active part in a multitude of social and philanthropic 
works in London. He lives in a pretty house in 
Bryanston square, which his sister helps him to 
make a centre of many interesting gatherings. He 
is, of course, a Scotchman, is fifty years of age, and 
has made the ascent of Ararat. Indeed, his fond- 
ness for walking is no doubt the secret of his power 
of work, and as soon as he had passed his book for 
the press, he went off to India to recuperate. — Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

Edwards.— Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who is 
soon to visit America, when she is not travelling 
spends most of her time at her quiet home near 
Bristol, England. She is a great believer in vigor- 
ous and systematic exercise, and in her grounds she 
has laid out a walk, on which she regularly “does ” 
her half mile both before and after breakfast, 
repeating the performance before and after dinner. 
Most of her time has been spent of late years in 
the service of the Egyptian Exploration Society, an 
enterprise in which she is profoundly interested. 
Her novel writing is done with laborious care, and 
often two years pass after a story is begun before it 
is finished. Her plot is laid out most elaborately, 
altered and arranged over and over again, until it is 
both consistent and striking, and when the work of 
writing is begun every scene described is either 
visited or vigorously “read up.” Nothing is stated 
which is not verified ; if her characters are fictitious, 
the scenes, “ship-talk,” or whatever she may be 
describing, are founded on fact. Oddly enough, it 
is a rule of the author never to draw any character 
from real life. — William $. Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


Erckmann - Chatrian. — Messieurs Erckmann 
and Chatrian have comfortable fortunes, made out 
of their literary work. The two were school- 
fellows, and are now each about seventy years old. 
Erckmann is blue-eyed and pink-cheeked; Chatrian 
is a little curly-haired, blue-eyed man, with a 
“bumpy” forehead. These inseparables are now 
engaged upon a newstory. — Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 

Foote. — Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who is the 
wife of a civil engineer, has spent most of her 
married life in the mining camps of the West. 
Her reputation before the public was first made as 
an artist, and it is interesting to know that she is 
now almost the only Century artist who draws 
directly upon the wood block. Twenty years ago, 
the design for every wood engraving was drawn 
directly upon the wood by the hand of a draughts- 
man. To-day, the artist makes his picture upon 
anything he pleases, and in any size, and the camera 
transfers it to the wood block. Mrs. Foote still 
makes her original pictures in just the size they are 
to appear, and generally upon the wood, but the 
art department of Zhe Century always transfers 
the drawing by photography to another wood 
block, so as to preserve the original. — S¢. Louis 
Republic. 

Larcom. — A friend recently asked Lucy Larcom 
what were her literary plans, and her answer was 
an interesting one: “I never have ‘plans.’ I get 
interested in what I am writing, and wait myself to 
see howit will come out. If I told what I was think- 
ing about or trying to do, I should never finish any- 
thing; I fear it would take away my own interest 
in the matter. After a thing is done and sent off, 
it is different. Then I can let it go; not before.” 
— William F. Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


Meredith. — Box Hill, where Mr. Meredith lives, 
is just far enough out of London. No wraith of 
the London mist hovers over it. The house is 
quiet and humble as can be. There are not more 
than a half-dozen rooms, I should say, in all. But 
Mr. Meredith’s own day is passed in a small cot- 
tage, which he has built just back of the house, 
farther up on the edge of the woods. Here is a 
single sleeping-room and a study, which visitors 
rarely see. His daughter is the mistress of the 
little home, and entertains his guests, —and her 
own, — there in its delightful seclusion. From the 
windows of the sitting-room, into which we came, 
I looked out over the high, dark hedge across a 
gently sloping country, now covered with the 
evening mist and the soft light of a young moon. 
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Behind was the firelight and a sense of coziness. 
A few reproductions of well-known paintings, a 
book or two by the vase of flowers on the table, 
several photographs of personal friends, and two 
easy chairs at either side of the fire, almost com- 
pleted the adornment of the room. — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


Saltus. — Edgar Saltus was in the city last week, 
on business connected with the publication of his 
forthcoming novel. He is a man of striking appear- 
ance, and his manner is characterized by a nameless 
charm that is compounded of good breeding and a 
knowledge of the world. In the course of a conver- 
sation, some one said, speaking of a friend: “If he 
were a man of more conscience, he would never do 
the things he is sorry for; and if he were a man of 
less conscience, he would never be sorry for the 
“That’s good,” said Mr. 
“That hits off a character 


things he had done.” 
Saltus, after a moment. 
in asentence. If you don’t mind, I think I shall 
make use of it,” which is an illustration of one of 
the many ways that Mr. Saltus employs to fill his 
stories with terse, crisp epigrams. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Shorthouse. — Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, the author 
of “ John Inglesant ” and “ The Countess Eve,” is 
not a dreamy recluse, as most of his readers must 
conclude. He is, on the contrary, a chemical manu- 
facturer, and the successor of several generations 
of Shorthouses who have carried on the business in 
Birmingham. He is short, and has a rather strong 
face, a big nose, black hair, and an impediment in 
his speech. It is said that to this little inconven- 
ience he probably owes his literary achievements. 
All through his life it has prevented him from 
expressing in words his ideas on any subject that 
strongly interests him. He can talk easily enough 
on business matters, but for the expression of 
deeper thought his only medium is the pen. So in 
early life he joined an essay society, each member 
of which was pledged to read the essays which the 
others wrote. “ John Inglesant” was the develop- 
ment of this essay-writing. — Vew York Tribune. 


Stanley. — Henry M. Stanley was born in Wales, 
near the little town of Denbigh, and his parents 
were so poor that, when he was about three years 
old, he was sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph to 
be brought up and educated. When he was thir- 
teen years old he was turned loose to take care of 
himself. 
and well-informed. As a lad, he taught school in 
the village of Mold, Flintshire, North *Wales. 
Getting tired of this, he made his way to Liver- 


Young though he was, he was ambitious 


pool, England, when he was about fourteen years 
of age, and there he shipped as cabin-boy on 
board a sailing vessel bound to New Orleans, in 
the promised land to which so many British-born 
youths ever turn their eyes. In New Orleans he 
fell in with a kindly merchant, a Mr. Stanley, who 
adopted him, and gave him his name; for our 
young hero’s real name was John Rowlands, and he 
was not Stanley until he became an American, as 
you see. Mr. Stanley died before Henry came of 
age, leaving no will, and the lad was again left to 
shift for 
Orleans until 1861, when he was twenty-one years 


himself. Young Stanley lived in New 


old, having been born in 1840. Then the great 
civil war broke out, and Stanley went into the 
Confederate army.—Moah Brooks, in February St. 
Nicholas. 

Whitman. — In the little frame house on Mickle 
street, Camden, confined to his second-story front 
room, with a cheerless view from the windows, sur- 
rounded by books, papers, medicines, letters, and a 
pile of “ November Boughs” (his last book ), sat 
Walt Whitman yesterday afternoon when a Press 
reporter called. For seven months he has been 
confined to his room, most of the time to his bed, 
and all the time guarded closely from visitors by 
direction of his physicians. His greeting was 
breezy, and he seemed the same Democratic Walt 
who used to be seen almost daily, less than a year 
ago, seated upon the ferry-boat, with his breast 
bared to the sun and air. The poet will be seventy 
if he lives until Decoration Day, and, though feeble, 
he talked freely of his health, his friends, and his 
hope of recovery. — Philadelphia Press. 

pee 
LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish this week, in their 
Town and Country Library, Daudet’s novel, “The 
Apostate.” 

The first volume of the new English Men of 
Action Series, to be published by Macmillan & Co., 
will be “General Gordon,” by Sir William Butler. 
A volume will be issued every month. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox is said to be writing a play. 

Roberts Bros. publish, January 15, Balzac’s “ Louis 
Lambert,” translated by Miss Wormley, with a long 
introduction by George Frederic Parsons; the first 
American edition of “The Story of Realmah,” by 
Sir Arthur Helps; “A Reading of Earth,” George 
Meredith’s new volume of poetry; and “ Portfolio 


Papers,” by P. G. Hamerton, with an etched por- 
rait of the author. 
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Renan has finished the second volume of his 
“ History of the Jews,” and has another volume yet 
to write. 

Of the New York World 104,473,650 copies were 
sold during 1888. 

The New York Machine Type-Setting Company 
has been incorporated at Albany, by Theodore L. 
DeVinne and others. Its chief office will be in New 
York city. 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillips died in London January 4, 
aged sixty-nine. He produced in all nearly one 
hundred volumes, the crowning labor of his life 
being his sixteen-volume edition of Shakespeare, 
completed in 1865. 

In the Literary News this year will be printed a 
novel of New England life, “A Gentleman of Fair- 
den,” by Ella Loomis Pratt, who has written a good 
deal for the Sfringfield Republican. A series of 
portraits of living American authors, from original 
paintings by Miss Dora Wheeler, will be given as 
frontispieces for succeeding numbers. Mrs. Stowe’s 
portrait appears in the January number, and a por- 
trait of Mrs. Burnett will be given in February. 

oet-Lore, a magazine devoted to Shakespeare, 
Browning, and the comparative study of literature, 
is to be published in Philadelphia the fifteenth of 
each month, beginning with January, 18S8o. 

Dr. Andrew D. White’s “New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science” are to be resumed in the 
February number of the Pofular Science Monthly. 

The work represented in Book Chat for 1888 may 
be summarized as follows: Magazines indexed, 
3,242; magazine leaders, 12,963; American and 
English books, without comment, 2,373; with com- 
ment, 553; some notable books, 14; total, 2,945. 
Foreign books— French, 558; French, with com- 


Spanish, 160; Italian, 





ment, 45; German, 47 
275; total, 1,513. Fugitive essays, 326; new maga- 
zines announced, 111; and editorials, Paris letters, 
selected current readings, and notes. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, author of the “Led 
Horse Claim,” etc., has written a three-part novel- 
ette, “The Last Assembly Ball: a Pseudo-Romance 
of the Far West,” which will be printed in Zhe 
Century, beginning with the March number. “The 
Romance of Dollard,” by Mrs. Catherwood, will be 
completed in the February number of Zhe Century. 

Shakespeareana will hereafter be published under 
the auspices of the New York Shakespearean 
Society by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
which has removed from Philadelphia to 29 Park 
row, New York. 


The article on “ Walter Scott at Work,” by E. 
H. Woodruff, in the February Scrzéner’s will con- 
tain fac-similes of many interesting pages from the 
proof-sheets of “ Peveril of the Peak,” with the 
pithy criticisms of Ballantyne and replies of Scott 
on the margin. This literary treasure was pur- 
chased in London twenty years ago by ex-President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell, who furnishes an 
introduction to the article. 

Miss Kate Sanborn is reported to be collecting 
material for a volume on the eminent women of 
New York. 

Mr. Swinburne has written a short poem in the 
Scotch dialect for the February Magazine of Art. 
It is called “ A Jacobite’s Farewell, 1715.” 

The Mew Princeton Review has been purchased 
by Ginn & Co., Boston, to be merged in the Pol#tical 
Science Quarterly. Professor Sloane, in relinquish- 
ing the editorial conduct of the Review, will share 
in the production of the Quarterly. 

Mr. Whittier says that “ Snowbound” recalls to 
him his sufferings from the cold in the home of his 
boyhood, where the snow beat in through the crevices 
in the roof of his bed-room; and he attributes his lack 


of robust health through life to these early privations. 


Miss Sally P. McLean, author of “Cape Cod 
Folks,” has written a new novel, to be published by 
Cupples & Hurd. It is called “ Last Chance Junc- 
tion.” ‘Cape Cod Folks” is now in its twenty-fifth 
edition. 

Sidney Colvin’s edition of the letters of Keats is 
on the list of announcements of Macmillan & Co. 

The relative sale of Daudet’s works in Paris is: 
“ Nouma Roumestan,” 150,000; “ Nabob,” 160,000; 
“ Sappho,” 170,000; “ L’Immortel,” 133,000. 

“Gath” is writing a novel with Alexander Ham- 
ilton for its hero. 

According to the Mew York Tribune, “ Basil, 
Isabel, and the other leading characters of ‘Their 
Wedding Journey’ are coming to live in New York. 
Their experiences here will be related by Mr. How- 
ells in a new novel, the first chapters of which will 
appear in March in Harfer’s Weekly.” 

Huntington Smith has severed his connection 
with the Lzterary World, and with the new year 
assumes the literary editorship of the Boston Beacon. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s novel is nearly ready 
for publication. It is described as “The Story of 
a Saint and a Sinner.” 

John T. Wheelwright, lawyer and writer of fiction, 
is the new president of the Papyrus Club, Boston. 
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F. C. Phillips, the author of “As in a Looking- 
Glass,” has been a soldier, a journalist, and a the- 
atrical manager; and he is now a successful barris- 
ter. He has been more than once asked to stand 
for Parliament. 

Clarence H. Clark, a Philadelphia banker, owns 
an edition of Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public,” in twenty-nine volumes, that cost him 
$50,000. Originally, the set consisted of nine hand- 
somely printed volumes, which have been extended 
by the insertion of some 2,500 portraits, engrav- 
ings, autographs, and maps, making the present 
elaborate and costly work. 

The last volume of “ Appleton’s Cyclopzdia of 
American Biography” will be published with an 
exhaustive index this month. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars have been put into the six 
volumes of this work. 

The next volumes in the Putnams’ dainty Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Series are to be Lockhart’s “ An- 
cient Spanish Ballads” and “ The Wit and Wisdom 
of Sidney Smith.” 

The £foch records a report that Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett receives twenty-five dollars royalty 
for every performance in New York city of her 
dramatization of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


To American college students George ‘IT. Angell, 
of Boston, president of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, offers a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best essay on 
“The Effect of Humane Education on the Preven- 
tion of Crime” sent in before March 15, 18809. 

Laurence Oliphant, the author, diplomat, traveller, 
and philanthropist, died at Twickenham, England, 
December 23. He was born in 1829 in Ceylon, 
where his father was for many years chief justice. 
His first book was “A Journey to Katmandhu.” 
He was a member of the Scottish and English bars. 

Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, England, proprietors 
of “ Tillotson’s Newspaper Literature,” have opened 
a New York office at 44 Temple Court Building, 
with W. Philip Robinson as manager. 

It is said that Miss Isabel Hapgood, the trans- 
lator of Tolstoi’s writings, acquired her knowledge 
of Russian from a New Testament and a dictionary. 
She is now in Russia, gaining a conversational 
knowledge of the language. 

Mr. William Black will publish shortly his new 
novel, “ A Spring Idyl,” to succeed “In Far Loch- 
aber.” 

The general advance in journalism is marked by 
the announcement that the Mew York World in- 
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tends to purchase a house in Washington and install 
there presently one of its principal journalists, who 
will be given a handsome allowance for entertaining. 
This is a recognition of the fact that over the 
dinner table the greatest secrets of State are most 
often discussed and divulged. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be preparing a 
reply to the various critics who have passed upon 
her book. The author of “ Robert Elsmere” is not 
at present in the best of health, and has been suffer- 
ing from insomnia. One of her sisters, Miss Ethel 
Arnold, is spending the winter with friends in New 
York. 

News comes of the sudden death, at a very early 
age, of the wife of Thomas Nelson Page, author of 
“Marse Chan” and “Two Little Confederates.” 
Mrs. Page is said to have been the heroine of “ Unc’ 
Edinboro’s Drowndin’,” and an occasional collabora- 
tor with her husband in his literary work. Their 
home was in Richmond, Va. 

Among the new books announced by Harper & 
Bros. is “Our English,” by Professor A. S. Hill, of 
Harvard. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is expected to arrive in 
New York about February 1, and will at once 
resume literary work. 

Houghton, Miftlin, & Co. will publish January 19 
the first three prose volumes of the new edition 
of Whittier’s works; Bret Harte’s new story, 
‘Cressy”; and “Progressive Housekeeping,” by 
Catherine Owen. 

Mr. Lowell has written the article on Whittier 
for the last volume of Appleton’s Biographical 
Cyclopedia. 

“ Transactions in Hearts” is the suggestive title 
of a new novel by Edgar Saltus, which is to appear 
in the February number of L7ppincott’s Magazine. 

General Lew Wallace, it is now said, wants to be 
made minister to Rome, so that he may continue 
his researches for material for a historical novel of 
the Eternal City, which he has in preparation. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish in Febru- 
ary a novel by a new author, whose name is with- 
held. It is entitled “A Quaker Girl of Nan- 
tucket.” 

The next volume in John Morley’s Twelve 
English Statesmen Series will be a sketch of Wal- 
pole by Mr. Morley himself. 

The Frank Leslie Publishing Company has been 
incorporated in New York, with $1,000,000 of capital 
stock, in 1,000 shares. 
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Littell’s Living Age began its one hundred and 
fe) fo) > 
eightieth volume with the first issue for January. 


The Collegian is a new monthly magazine, pub- 
lished in Boston, under the auspices of the New 
Press Association, and 

Edward E. Hale has an 


England Intercollegiate 
edited by Samuel Abbott. 
entertaining paper on “ Harvard Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years Ago” The 
rest of the magazine is written by undergraduates 


in the opening number. 


in various colleges. 

Cassell & Company announce a volume of short 
stories, entitled “ A Latin-Quartier Courtship,” by 
Sidney Luska; a book of travels in Russia, by W. 
T. Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette ; the collected 
series of papers on “ Authors at Home,” originally 
published in the Critic; and Max O’Rell’s new 
book on the United States, which will be called 
“ Jonathan and His Continent.” 


Duffield Osborne, the young author of “The 
Spell of -Ashtaroth,” has a new novel under way. 

Green’s “Short History of the English People” 
has reached in the London edition its one hundred 
and thirty-fifth thousand. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
will publish a complete set of the works of Walter 
Bagehot, the English economist, carefully edited 
and indexed, at the nominal price of five dollars for 
the five volumes. 

The January Look 
Walt Whitman and of the poet Whittier, whose 
eighty-first birthday has just been celebrated. 


Buyer contains portraits of 


“Tllustrated Journalism in England: Its Rise,” 
is the title of a paper in the Magazine of Art for 
February. 

Mr. Besant made a funny mistake in his last 
novel, “For Faith and Freedom.” He described 
one of his characters as going “on board a steamer 
bound for New England” in 1687. 

The Century Company will begin to issue the new 
“Century Dictionary ” some time the coming spring. 
It will be published by subscription and in parts, the 
whole, consisting of about 6,500 pages, to be finally 
bound into six quarto volumes. The printers have 
been engaged upon the typesetting for more than 
two years. The work will be regularly issued at 
intervals of about a month, and will be completed 
within two years. The proofs of the work are read 
by more than sixty people. For seven years about 
one hundred persons have been working upon this 
dictionary, which will define 200,000 words. Of 
these, 10,000 new words were furnished in the new 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


R. U. Johnson, assistant editor of Zhe Century, 
says that the international copyright bill, which has 
already passed the United States Senate by a vote 
of thirty-four to ten, will certainly pass the House 
of Representatives at the present session. 

The Century Company has issued an enlarged 
reproduction of the map of Siberia published in the 
May Century, showing the route taken by George 
Kennan. 

The Cosmopolitan has been bought by John 
Brisben Walker, a Denver capitalist, who will give 
a strong financial backing to the magazine. 

Book News for January contains an article by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, on “ Reading in Farmers’ Fami- 
lies,” a portrait of George Meredith, with a sketch 
of his life, and a plate paper portrait and short 
biography of Thomas Nelson Page. 

At the dinner given at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to celebrate the completion of the ninth 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” Adam 
Black made the statement that “the authors’ cor- 
rections of their proofs had amounted to what was 


equivalent to the getting up of the twenty-four 


quarto volumes twice over.” 


The last catalogue of rare books which has been 
issued by Mr. Quaritch includes a work for which 
75,220 is asked. It is a psalter of the fifteenth 
century, and is described as “the grandest work 
ever produced by typography, and one of the rarest 


of the early monuments of printing.” 


George Augustus Sala, the English journalist, 
makes an annual income of £3,000 from his news- 
paper work. He has £1,000 a year, probably for 
life, from the London 7e/egraph for editoria: mat- 
ter, and beside this, writes essays for a score of 
London periodicals. 

Librarian Spofford reports that the accessions to 
the Congressional Library for 1887 from copyright 
sources were: Of books, 13,685; periodicals, 6,708; 
dramatic compositions, 536; musical compositions, 
7,744; photographs, 1,850; engravings and chromos, 
1,848; maps and charts, 1,322; miscellaneous, in- 
cluding prints, designs and models, paintings and 
drawings, 1,390. 

Professor Freeman is living in Sicily this winter, 
but not for his health: he is delving into Sicilian 
history, in preparation for writing another book. 

Miss Victoria Stuart Mosby, the twenty-year-old 
daughter of Colonel John S. Mosby, is now devot- 
ing herself almost entirely to literary work. To- 
gether with her father, she will spend the greater 
part of the winter in Washington. 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


Tue STRANGER IN New York. By F. R. Burton. CHarac- Tue Evo.uTion or a Prot. By Frederick E. Lyster. Tue 
TER IN JouRNALISM. By William J. Fowler. Tue AuTuHorR oF “THE LEAVENWORTH Casg.”’ By Mary R. 
Literary Focus. By Rev. A. E. Winship. Composinc- P. Hatch. Late Bgcinnincs inv AuTHOoRSHIP. By 
Room Stanc. By George B. Perry. PREPARING Copy. Emma E. Volentine. THe Fitinc or Cuippines. By 
By Ambrose E. Pratt. S1cnep Epitoriats. By Forrest Phillip G. Hubert, Jr. Hints to Letrer-WRiTERS. 
Maegan. Tue Use or Type-Writers. By J. B. Huling. 3y Horace London. Typz-WritTeER COMMONPLACING. 
EpiToriAL, THE WriTER’s Second Volume. 7 C. - ee ANOTHER a page yas By 

a, os 2 V. G. Thrall. A SLiGHTED Ip1om.” By Oval Pirkey. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY: Tue Boom Writer. By C. L. Stonghear, New Youk 
‘ 7 r AS A LITERARY FIELD. By Eugene Bassett. EpIToRIAL. 
THE WRriITER’s SIGNATURE. By William H. Hills. Wuat ApouT THE COMMA. 3y Chas. C. Richmond. 
Reapers Want. By Henry Clark. SHORTHAND IN 
Journatism. By A. E. Leon. Tue Usr or “‘Anp.” By i J 
Thomas J * Wickline. Younc Writers AND “OLD CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
Propie.”? By Jane Marsh Parker. SHouLD REPORTERS Moops. By E. H. Chase. A Use For Scrap-Booxs. By 
Express Opinions? By S. S. Kingdon. Two LiTerary Irving J. Romer. NEWSPAPER INFORMATION AND EDt- 
Freaks. By Walter Toidng Clarke. WRriTING AS A TORIAL PREFERENCES. By Robert P. Freeman. Prepa- 
VocATION OR AN AvocaTion. By C. M. Hammond. RATION FOR SPEECH-MakinG. By John Beatty. Tue 
Tuat “ BuGcpear,” Praciarism. By Fred Ford. Ept- IpEAL NewspaPer. By Arthur Lucas. Some MIsTAKEs 
TORIAL, A ‘‘ School of Journalism.”” Epitor anp Con- oF Wovu.tp-Be Avutuors. By Mary Currier Parsons. 
TRipuTOR. By J. Mervin Hull. How ro Keep Lerrers. Some Picron-Hotses. By Maude Meredith. Ipgas, AND 
By Rachael P. Gregory. Typr-Setrinc Not Mecuan- How THrey ARE DISCOVERED. 3y Susan Channing. 
1cAL. By Will J. Drew. Tue LiTeERARY WorksHopP. EpiTor1tAL, Shall THz Writer be Enlarged? BisHop 
By W. G. Thrall. “Exact PuonoGrapny.”? By John Watson. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


PREPARING SPEECHES. By Hon. John D. Long. Tue News- Newspaper Socrat Personas. By Kate Brownlee Sher- 
PAPER FOR THE Day. By a tid Alfred Townsend. wood. Tue Story oF ReyecTep Manuscript. By E 
RejyecTeD Manuscript. By N. Hood. How I Cheesborough. Dogs or hi sca Pay? By Eugene L. 
Write My Sermons.— III. By Rev. George C. Lori- Didier. New York Newspapers. By Charles Fiske. Tue 
mer, LL. D. MARKETABLE LITERARY Goops. By Maude Rutes or Criticism. By S. S. Kingdon. Two Common 
Meredith. Toots ror THE LITERARY WorKSHOP. By Errors. By William T. Brigham. Eprrorrar. Encour 
John F. Genung. , CLASS JouRNALISM. By Jno. K. aging to Authors. Shall THe Writer Be Enlarged? 
Allen. An EprtTor’s Piczon-Hores. By Wolstan Dixey. : Cone =a 
REQUISITES FOR Writers. By. H. R. “Shattuck. Some CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
aL, (A Useful Suggestion. “Would Better™; a How To WritTE a SrTory. By ‘Virginia G. Ellard. Tue 
Beiter.” IMPORTANCE OF STYLE IN NEwspAPER Work. By H. L. 

Richards, Jr. THe Writer’s Aim. By Hattie S. Russell. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL: Is THE LITERARY PROFESSION EXCEPTIONALLY OVER- 
CROWDED? By W. H. S. Lloyd. To AuTHor-PuBLISHERS. 

Revision. By H. M. Hoke. ‘‘Lasor Rerortinc.” By By Chas. C. Richmond. Wui1TTIER’s ADvICE To A Boy. By 
Cyrus F. Willard. PREPARATION FOR DRAMATIC CRITI- Fred. Lawrence Knowles. My STRUGGLE WITH THE SHORT 
cism. By Leo. M. Kingdon. Scortnc aA Bart Game, Story. By William Perry Brown. THe ILLUSTRATION OF 
By W. I. Harris. A Becinner’s Mistake. By Maude MaGaAzinE ArTicies. By Jno. H. E. Whitney. “Sick” 

eredith, MrtHop Nergpep in LITERARY Work. By or “Iii.” By Alice Lee McLauchlin. WHat Are News- 
A. L. Hanscom. Tuer Locar Press. By C. F. Case. PAPER Ertuics? By Charles S. Hathaway. EpiTort1at. 
How To Write SHort StTortes. By A. M. Gannett. Notes. The Use of ‘‘And.”” THuree UNANSWERED 
EpiTor1AL. Vicious Versosiry. By Eleanor Kirk. QuERIEs. 


TypE- WRITING AND SHORTHAND. By R. M. Tuttle. 2 a heh fi pes i 
NTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 
CONTENTS FOR MAY: “" aheltons 
Dors Newspaper Poetry Pay? By T. C. Harbaugh. “‘ Hap 


LoncuaNnD ReportinG. By J. C. Moffett. JourNALIsM As Better.” By Henry J. Philpott. Memory Cutture. By 
41 PROFESSION FOR YouNG MeN. By James Parton. Ap- J.C. Mc ffet. Fanny Ristne. 3y J. Henry Hager. “Sour 
vick TO Younc Writers. By C. A. Dana. WritTING Makes TRUE LITERATURE.””’ By Mrs. George Archibald. 
For WritinG’s SAKE. By Susan Channing. Automatic THE COMMONPLACENESS OF ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By 
vs. INTELLIGENT SHORTHAND REporTINnG. By Bates Tor- C. M. S. McLellan. Tue Private Scrap-Boox: By 
re SuccessFut AuTHorsHiPp. By Harlan H. Ballard. Hugh A. Wetmore. Tue Torts or AuTHORSHIP. By 

HAT OF Dictation? By George P. Morris. Tue Thos. J. Allen. AutTHors’ Wives. By Eugene L. Didier. 
Encuisu oF Miss Ametie Rives. By C. K. Nelson. EprrorraL. Prospectus of ‘‘ Tae AuTHoR.” 
Some NEEDS OF THE VERSIFIERS. By James Buckham, ota A ae is 
Epiror1aL, The Growth of THz WRITER. ExPERIENCES CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
tn AuTHoRSHIP. A PLEASANT WorKING Pace. By : 
J. Mervin Hull. Tue Decettrut SHort Story. By Emily F. Wheeler. 
WRITING FoR YouNG Proptze.—I. Actuat. By Wolstan 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE: F. Dixey. Western AuTHors. By Charles Moreau Harger. 
MakinG DELINQUENT EptTors Pay. By W. H. Wilcox. 

SLOVENLINESS IN VERSE-MAkinG. By Richard E. Burton. AccerTepD Manuscripts. By Elizabeth Glover. A Cow- 
THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. By Herbert S. Un- poy’s LITERARY Criticism. By Annie West. THE 
derwood. SHORTHAND WRITING AND ITs ADVANTAGES. Wives or Literary Men. By E. B. Cheesborough. 
By James W. Clarke. THe ENGLIsH or Miss AMELIE Country AND City Journatism. By R. M. Tuttle. 
Rives. By Marion M. Horsfield. New York As A Lit- Country WEEKLIES AND Success. By Walter S. Carson. 
ERARY Fietp. By Eugene L. Didier. ONE SECRET oF Country Newspapers. By B. H. Allbee. Eprroriar. 
Writinc Porputar Portry. By James Newton Mat- Prospects or “THE AuTHoR.” How To Sew A PAPER. 
thews. SomeTHING To Tett. By E. F. Burns. Ept- By J. H. Kob. Literary Tureves. By John Preston 
TORIAL, Miss Rives’ English. True. 





*,*The edition of THE WriTER for October, 1888, is exhausted, and unbound sets for the year cannot be supplied. Bound 
volumes for 1888, uniform with the bound volume for 1887, may be had for $1.50 each, post-paid. Single copies of any number for 
1888, excepting that for October, will be sent post-paid for ten cents each. In remitting, make checks and money orders payable to 
William H. Hills. Address simply: — 
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HE PAST THE TRAVELERS of Hartford 
» has paid its policy-holders 
$16,000,000. Has paid claims on one in eight 


of all insured. Has enjoyed a quarter of a century 
of unbroken success. 


HE PRESENT THE TRAVELERS of 

» Hartford pays its policy- 

holders over $4,000 a day throughout the year. 
Has $10,383,000 Assets, $2,041,000 Surplus. 


HE FUTURE THE TRAVELERS of 
; « Hartford bases its Rates on 

the Mortality and Interest Tables. Has Assets 7 
times and Surplus 1% times a year’s claims at 


present. Is managed by men with a lifetime’s experience 
in it. 











JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 
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